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The Case Of The Ten 


THE SPOTLIGHT of aUention 
may soon shift to one of Ihe most 
complex and dangerous lasues 
facing tlie American Goveim- 
ment today— the ^sue of total 
security as against the civil 
rights of the Individual Tliis 
will happenf if, as now seems 
possible, a 'number of the 10 
employes of the State Depart- 
ment, dismissed on grounds of 
“disloyalty” a few weehs ago, de- 
cide publicly' to challenge the- 
department on the issue. 

These 10 people, none of liiem 
of top policy-making rank, and 
most of them well down the bu- 
reaucratic , ladder, all received 
on the afternoon of June 26 the 
same mimeographed communica- 
tion. They >vfere curtly nolilied 
that, pursuant to. the McCarran 
amendment to the SUte Depart- 
ment appropriation, which pro- 
vided for the summary dismis- 
sal of any employes suspected 
of disloyalty, their services were 
terminated “with prejudice” as- 
of that afternoon. Their names 
were not published. But a Stale 
Department press release an- 
nounced their dismissals, and 
accused them of “indirect asso- 
ciation with representatives of 
a foreign power.” In the public 
mind, they were Identified, how- 
ever anonymously, as something 
j close to traitors, 
j Most of the 10 immediately in- 
, quired of their superiors as to 
i the cause of their dismissal, ask- 
iJig foi’ Uie etvidejice on wiucn it .• 
was based. This was not forth- 
coming. It was at first made ap- 
parent that there could be no 
appeal from the decision. Since 
then, in response to pressure 
both from Inside and outside 
the department a three-man loy- 
alty board to review these and 
subsequent cases has been es- 
tablished. 


Since these two individuals were 
not expected to return to work 
in the department under any cir- 
cumstances, it is certainly pos- 
sible that th^^y were dismissed 
only to add to department’s 
box score. 

doubt it was assumed that 
the fact that no names were pub- 
lished would protect those dis- 
missed. However, it has not 
worked out that way. In the 
• first place, their fellow employes 
of course knew why they left the 
department so suddenly, antf 
■Washington is move addicted to 
gossip than Hog Comers. In the 
second place, employers have a 
habit of asking for references, 
and for reasons for leaving for- 
mer employment. This fact has 
already stood between at least 
one of the 10 and a desirable po- 
sition. Even those who have 
found new jobs live in constant 
fear of losing iliem if th.eir em- 
ployers discover why they left 
the State Department. A number 
of tlie 10 have been unable to 
find j.obs, and are reported liv- 
ing on the. charity of friends and 
sympathizers. 


TWO OR THREE of the 10 no 
doubt had veiy dear ideas of 
why they were dismissed. But 
unless some singularly masterful 
deception is under way. most of 
the other.? are sincerely mysti- 
fied by the whole a/Tair. One 
man. for example, can explain 
why tile ax fell on him only in 
terms of the fact tiiat he at- 
tended a few left-wing meeting.? 
in college days, out of curiosity 
Another was tlie friend of a 
friend of a man who had fought 
with the Loyali.sts in the Spanish 
Civil Wai'. Another somehow got 
on the mailing list of a left-wing 
bookstore. One man had once 
a technician on the 
staff of a professor known to be 
well to the left of center. And 
so on. 

The suspicion inevitably arises 
that ceruin subordinate officials 
of the Slate Department, hark- 
ing to congressional cries for 
Communist blood, decided that a 
I'espectable number of heads 
must be semd up on a platter. 
This theory gains plausibility 
from the fact tliat at least two 
of the purgees were already on 
, terminal leave from the depail- 
! ment. and were recalled only for 
j the purpose of dismissing them. 


SOME OF THE ten purgees 
are doing wliat they can to get 
themselves reinstated, so that 
they may re.sign honorably. 
Failing that, there is at least a 
fair chance that one or two 
may decide to become the Drey- 
fuses in the case, and appeal di- 
rectly to public opinion through 
the Civil Liberties Union. Such 
• '■'& public airing of ‘the whole mat- 
ter might indeed serve a useful 
purpose. For the issue involved 
is one of the gravest with which 
tile American Government is 
faced. 

After the Canadian espionage 
case, which proved beyond an.v 
doubt that the Soviet Union used 
members of the Communist 
■ Party as espionage agents 
against their native country, the 
State Department would be 
plain fatuous not to exclude 
rigorously any person believed 
to be pro-ComrnunisL. But an 
ideological attitude is something 
virtually impossible to prove by 
any known rules of evidence. 

Therefore the Government 
must have some means of rid- 
ding itself of those who may 
only be suspected on reasonably 
solid grounds of pro-commu- 
nism. Yet, as the case of the 10 
seems dearly to indicate, this 
may work the harshest kind of 
injustice on individual Govern- 
ment employes. It is a kind of 
injustice, moreover, which 
strikes very close to the heart of 
American civil liberties. One 
proposal is that Uiose against 
whom some valid grounds for 
suspicion exist should merely 
be allowed honorably to resign 
from Government service. At 
any rate, some reasonable solu- 
tion must be found. If every in- 
dependent-minded man in the 
Government is to be haunted by 
fears of J. Edgar Hoover's eager 
hawkshaws lurking under his 
desk, the ‘already too evident 
trend toward Government-by- 
drones is sure to be vastly ac- 
celerated. 


Romiison, Quits 
As Stateit)ep£ 
Controls Chief 

Bp tier Untied Prttt 

^ Hamilton Robinson, storm centerj 
{of criticism for his part in the State 
iDepartment’s loyalty program, has 
{resigned as director of the depart- 
ment’s Office of Controls, it was dis-| 
closed last night. 

Robinson cleaned out his desk 
late yesterday as director of the 
office which frames regulations for 
security in Government depart- 
ments and hears the appeals of per- 
sons who were dropped by the 
State Department as “poor security| 
risks.” I 

State Department sources said 
Robinson's resignation, first sub- 
' muted last November, was entirely 
volunUry. .It was believed he 
would enter private law practice in 
Washington, where he now makes 
his home. He is a native New 
Yorker. 

Sources close to Robinson said 
his resignation was prompted by 
the fact that his activities were 
under constant fire by congression- 
al committees. 

Set Up Wartiiue Rules 

They said the fact that Pulitzer 
prizes had been awarded recently 
to two Washington reporters for, 
their revelations of the activities ofj 
the Office of Controls was not a fac- 
tor in Robeson’s resignation. 

These sources said the 39-year- 
old executive wanted to resume 
private law practice in the Capital 
and would do so after a vacation 
in northern New York. 

Robinson first came under fire 
as the chairman of the four-mah 
security advisory board of the 
State-War-Navy Air Force Coordi- 
nating Committee. It wrote the 
minimum regulations — under a 
White House directive — to set up 
classified categories for informa- 
tion emanating from all executive 
departments and agencies. 

These proposed regulations 
would give any exculive agency 
the right to ctas.sify information 
as “top secret,” “secret.” “confi- 
dential” or “restricted.” 

Reviewed Loyally Cases 

During the war. these classi- 
|fications were given only to such 
sensitive departments a.s Stale. War 
jand Navy. 

Robinson al.so has been criticized 
,for his role in passing upon 10 
jState Department employes who 
were fired last year as bad security 
risks. He was a member of the 
review group which looked over 
their cases. 

, That review was the ba.sis for a 
iseries of stories by Bert Andrews 
[Of the New York Herald Tribune, 
which won a Pulitzer prize this 
iyear. 

I Nat S. Finney of the Minneapolis, 
iTribune also was awarded a Pulil- 
!zer prize for hi.<? part in publicizing 
la proposal to set up minimum se- 
curity regulations throughout the 
Executive Department. 



